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ABSTRACT 

This newsletter issue offers six ^irticles on 
employment of people with disabilities. "Employment and People with 
Disabilities: Chrillenges for the Nineties" (Frank Bowe) discusses the 
Americans with Dl'^abilities Act, issues in unemployment and 
under-education, earnings, and implications for the Office of Special 
Education and Rehabilitative Services. "The National Supported 
Employment Initiative: Expanding Employment Opportunities for Persons 
with Severe Disabilities" (Paul Wehman and others) presents findings, 
from a 1989 update of an ongoing national study of supported 
employment implmentation, which aims to gauge the progress made in 
incorporating supported employment into the existing rehabilitation 
service system, identify national trends regarding major policy 
issues, and identify the amount and sources of state funds to operate 
supported employment programs. "Training Students with Learning 
Disabilities for Careers in the Human Services" (Jane E. Herzog) 
proposes that the field of human services is an excellent alternative 
to other types of vocations for workers with learning disabilities 
and describes programs of the Para-Educator Center for Young Adults 
at New York University. "Projects with Industry" (John Eger) is 
described as a federal program composed of three elements: a linkage 
to the private sector via an advisory council; a training site, 
generally a rehabilitation facility; and a source of people with 
disabilities, generally the state vocational rehabilitation agency, 
"'^^elp Wanted: People with Disabilities Needed" (Mark Donovan) focuses 
on a £jchool-to-work transition program developed by the Marriott 
Foundation for People with Disabilities, called "Bridges •" 
"Employment and Workers with DisabiUties" (Reed Greenwood) addresses 
issues of where workers with disabilities stand in regard to 
employment, whau can be done to improve opportunities of workers with 
disabilities for meaningful work, and what types of jobs a/:e likely 
to be available in the future. (JDD) 
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EMPLOYMENT 
AND PEOPLE WrTH DISABILITIES 

CHALLENGES FOR THE NINETIES 



Few aspects of labor market 
economics are as discouraging as 
are the figures on employment 
among people with disabilities. 
What can we as a nation do to 
assist them in finding and keep- 
ing good jobs? And what role can 
OSERS in particular play? 

The formula for success seems 
obvious enough. Individuals 
with disabilities should be edu- 



Frank Bowc, PIlP^ LLD. 

Proifessof 
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Rehabilitation 
Hofstra University 



well enough. The Americans 
with Disabilities Act [P.L 101- 
cated so as to prepare for their 336] will help. As we await its 

entry into the 

world of work. 
They should re- 
ceive counsel- 
ing, placement, 
independent liv- 
ing, and on-the- ^ 
job support 
services, as needed. 



of 



"Not working 
perhaps the truest 
what it means to 



pation and productivity in soci- 
ety." The Office of Special Edu- 
cation Programs ^OSEP) sup- 
ports state and local education 
programs preparing young 
people with disabilities for work. 
The National Institute on Dis- 
ability and Rehabilitation Re- 
search (NIDRR) sponsors re- 
search and demonstration proj- 
ects, many of which highlight 
ways to improve employability of 
adults with disabilities. And the 
Rehabilitation 
Services Ad- 
ministration 
(RSA) supports 
state and local 
counseling and 
job training pro- 
grams, many of 



IS 

definition 
be disabled. " 



And they implementation, we need to ask: which place adults with disabili 

should be protected against un- "How are we doing? What else ties in jobs, 

just discrimination on the basis should we be doing?" 
of disability in employment and 

in those activities of daily life that The three organizational units 
are essential to employment, of OSERS contribute, each in its 
notably housing and transporta- own way, to enhancing employ- 
tion. We as a nation are doing mcnf among people with disabili- 
these things, and have been for ties. The OSERS Missio'r State- 
some time. The evidence, how- 'nent focuses upon "individual 
ever, is that we've not done ther otential and maximum partici- 



THE 
AMERICANS 
WITH DISABILITIES ACT 
(ADA) 

Title I of ADA, which becomes 
effective July 26, 1992, vastly 
expands employment rights for 
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people with disabilities. For the ment. Stated differently, more For many, that unfortunately is 
first time, small and medium- than :wo-thirds of adults with dis- true: their education prepares 
sized private employers will be abilities are not working. By con* them only for entry*level, mini- 
required by federal law to prac- trast, 79 percent of non-disabled mum-wage jobs. 

adults in the san.e age range are 

in the labor force* UNDER^-EDUCATION 



tice nondiscrimination toward 
applicants and employees with 
disabilities. Given that U.S* 
Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics projections indi- 
cate that such 
firms will con- 
tinue to domi- 
nate job crea- 
tion during the 
1990s, advo- 
cates appear to 
be justified in 
holding out high 
hopes that Title _ 
I will advance 

employment among people with 
disabilities. The other titles of 
ADA will help as well: Title 11 on 
transportation in particular, 
Title III on access to the commu- 
nity for independent living, and 
Title IV for access to telecommu- 
nications. 

NOT 
WORKING 

The 1986 *1CD Survey of Dis- 
abled Americans" stated: ''Not 
working is perhaps the truest 
definition of what it means to be 
disabled.** That remains true. In 
America today, employment is 
most common among people 
who are over the age of IS but 
under the age of 65, and among 
those not living in institutions. 
This group is referred to by de- 
mographers as the ''working- 
age" population. According to 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census' 
March 1988 Current Population 
Survey (CPS), only 32 percent of 
working-age adults with disabili- 
ties work or actively seek employ- 



The picture among 
women with disabilities is even 



In part, the low labor force 
participation figures reflect un- 
der-education. 



Even 15 years 
after enactment of P.L. 94-142, 
adults with work disabilities contribute 
disproportionately to the population of 
under educated Americans. 



worse. Only 27 percent of work- 
disabled women participate in 
the labor force (work or actively 
seek employment), compared to 
69 percent of non-disabled 
women. Among blacks with a 
disability, just 22 percent partici- 
pate in the labor force, compared 
to 79 percent of non-disabled 
blacks. Disabled persons of His* 
panic origin participate in the 
labor force at a 23 percent rate, 
vs. 74 percent of non-disabled 
Hispanic persons. 

The irony is that labor force 
participation by adults with dis- 
abilities is decreasing. As re- 
cently as 1970, the proportion 
was 41 percent. Although reces- 
sions in 1974, 1979, and 1982 con- 
tributed - workers with disabili- 
ties often are "the last hired and 
the first fired" - the decline 
seems also attributable to the in- 
trodt/ction nationwide of Sup- 
plemental Security Income in 
1974. Many adults with disabili- 
ties believe they can do better on 
SSI than they can by working. 



Even 15 years 
after enactment 
of P.L 94-142, 
adults with work 
disabilities con* 
tribute dispro- 
portionately to 
the population 
. of under edu- 
cated Ameri* 
cans. The 1988 CPS shows that 
16-64 year old adults with work 
disabilities are four times as 
likely as are non-disabled adults 
never to have completed eighth 
grade, Fully 41 percent of adults 
with disabilities lack even a high- 
school diploma. Those with no 
disabilities are almost three 
times more likely to be college 
graduates than are adults with 
disabilities. The 25-64 age range 
is useful for examining educa- 
tion, because by age 25 people 
presumably have completed their 
formal schooling, or at least most 
of it. We see in the 1988 CPS that 
9 percent of work*disabled adults 
in this age range have a college 
degree; among all Americans in 
this age range, 23 percent have 
such a degree. This despite the 
fact that section 504 regulations 
have, since mid-1977, protected 
applicants and students against 
unjust discrimination in Ameri- 
can higher education. 

The most recent data give 
little reason for optimism that 
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levels of education are improv- 
ing sufficiently as to raise em- 
ployment among adults with 
disabilities. OSEP's Twelfth 
Annual Report to Congress on Im- 
plementation of 
The Education 
of the Handi- 
capped Act 
(1990) states 
that 27 percent 
of school leavers 
in the 1988^1989 
school year were 
drop outs. The 
five-year Na- 
tional Transi- — 

tion Longitudi- 
nal Study (NTLS) sponsored by 
OSEP reported an even higher 
36 percent drop out rate among 
3,000 school leavers in 1985- 
1987. By contrast, only 15 per- 
cent of those out of school one or 
two years were studying at 
postsecondary education pro- 
grams; only 2 percent were en- 
rolled in four year colleges. In 
part, these low levels appear due 
to low grades in elementary and 
secondary school; the NTLS re- 
ported that students with dis- 
abilities received, on average, 
**C' grades, or 2.0 on a scale of 
4.0. Equally distressing, the 
NTLS shows that about one in 
every four students with disabili- 
ties taking a minimum compe- 
tency test failed it. 



March 1988. Thus, the unem- 
ployment rates for work-disabled 
persons are about double to 
triple those for non-disabled 
persons. The unemployment 



POVERTY 

With so few working, it is 
hardly surprising that many live 
in poverty. Fully 28 percent, or 
almost three in 



Fully 28 percent, 
or almost three in every ten, working-Gge 
adults with disabilities have family or 
personal incomes from all sources 
that place them below 
the poverty line. 



rate is a proportion. The nu- 
merator is comprised of the 
number of individuals without 
jobs who actively seek employ- 
ment; the denominator has all in- 
dividuals in the labor force, 
employed or seeking employ- 
ment. There is no place in the with a work disability was $6,323 



every ten, work- 
ing-age adults 
with disabilities 
have family or 
personal in- 
comes from alt 
sources that 
place them be- 
low the poverty 
line. Thatispar- 
ticularly strik- 
ing whv'^n one 
considers that the term 'Mncome" 
includes not only salary and 
wages but also Social Security 
payments, public assistance or 
welfare, and retirement income 
such as pensions. The median 
income of all working-age adults 



formula for individuals who are 
not in the labor force. Thus, the 
rate is a reflection of how diffi- 
cult persons who are actively 
seeking work are finding it to 
secure employment. 

OCCUPATIONAL 
CATEGORY 

That so many work-disabled 



in 1987; the mean was $9,364. 
Among severely disabled per- 
sons, the flgures were $5,246 and 
$6,618, respectively. 

EARNINGS 

Of the 4,974,000 working-age 
adults with disabilities who had 
jobs at any time during 1987, the 
mean earnings were $12,253. 



adults report only a high school That was 35 percent less than the 



UNEMPLOYMENT 



education suggests that many 
who work have blue collar jobs. 
Persons with a disability who 
work are more likely than non- 
Among both men and women disabled persons to have labor^.r 
with work disabilities, 14.2 per- and machine-operative jobs, 



cent of those in the labor force 
were unemployed when the 19l'8 
CPS was done. The comparable 
rates among non-disabled men 



more likely to have service jobs, 
and more likely to be self-em- 
ployed. They are, by contrast, 
less likely to hold managerial/ 



and women were, respectively, professional jobs and less likely 
6.2 percent and 5.2 percent, in to work in retail trade. 



$18,951 mean for non-disabled 
workers in the same age range. 
About one-third (35 percent) of 
all disabled workers held year*^ 
round, full-time (YRFT) jobs. 
Among those 1,732,000 disabled 
adults, mean earnings were 
$21,365. That was a much better 
83 percent of the $25,662 mean 
for non-disabled YRFT workers. 
Males with disabilities averaged 
$15,497 (64 percent of the 
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$24,095 mean for non-disabled 
men), but $24,200 (81 percent of 
non-disabled men) if they 
worked YRFI\ Females with 
disabilities made $8,075, and if 
YRFT, $15,7%, 
Women without 
disabilities aver- 
aged 38 percent 
move overall, 
but the differ- 
ence dropped to 
16 percent, or by 
more than half, 
when YRFT 
earnings are 
compared. 



One in ten 
adults with dis- 
abilities re- 
ported no in- 
come at all in 
1987, These 
1,362,000 16-64 
year olds had 
neither earned 
nor unearned 
income; they de- 
pended upon 
family members 
or unrelated in- 
dividuals for 
their full sup- 
port. Among 
those reporting 
some income, 
about half re- 
ceived $6,000 or 
less. 



IMPLICATIONS 
FOR OSERS 

Tliese data imply steps that 
OSERS, its three wmponents, 
and states am take to ennance 
employment among |)cople with 
disabilities. Of these, the first is 
to improve their education. 



For adults with diiiabilitics to 
be in a position to benefit fully 
from the rights the ADA will 
a)nfer on them, they need to be 
well educated. Their educational 




Frank Bowe 



attainment to date raises funda- 
mental questions about special 
education in America today. Tra- 
ditionally, education has swung 
between two competing priori- 
tics - "equity'' and "excellence." 
This has not been happening in 
special education. P.L, S)4-142, 
the Jiducation for all Handi- 
capped Children Act, is an Act 



that places exclusive stress upon 
equity: it provides rights for chil- 
dren and for parents so that no 
child, no matter how severely 
disabled) is denied an education 
from which he or 
she can benefit. 
As interpreted 
by the Supreme 
Court in Rowley, 
the first P.L. 94- 
142 case to reach 
that court, the 
Act assures only 
a minimum 
quality of educa- 
tion for children 
and youth with 
disabilities. The 
Education of 
the Handi- 
capped Act 
Amendments of 
1990 do nothing 
to change that. 
Thus, there is 
little likelihood 
of federal legis- 
lative change to 
place greater 
emphasis upon 
quality at least 
until Federal 
Fiscal Year 
(FFY) 1995. 
However, OS- 
ERS has a)nsid' 
erable latitude 
to act adminis- 
tratively. The 
challenge for OSERS and for 
OSEF in particular is to encour- 
age stales to place more empha- 
sis on quality. The U.S. Congress 
Commission on Education of the 
Deaf urged OSERS to find ways 
to encourage quality in sjKcial 
education. OSERS has consider- 
able authority to rea^gnizc and 
give awards to programs provid- 
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ing excelteiice in special educa- 
tion. Education Secretary Lauro 
Cavazos and Assistant Seaetary 
Robert Davila recently^, have 
called attention to issues of qual- 
ity in special education. More of 
this is needed. 

Meanwhile, there is much the 
states themselves can do. The 
Act requires each state to pass a 
law providing as much as does 
the Act itself - but allows a state 
to go beyond the minimum fed- 
eral requirements. One state that 
has done so is California, which 
has defined the cornerstone term 
''appropriate" in such a way as to 
improve significantly the chances 
that a child with a disability will 
receive a good education. 

Such steps by OSERS and by 
the states are urgently needed. 
The 1989 report by Louis Harris 
and Associates, The ICD Survey 
III; A Report Card on Special 
Education, found that educators 
and school administrators per- 
ceived compliance with P.L 94- 
142 to be the major objective. As 
an advisor to the Harris firm on 
this study, I was distressed to see 
that the attitude seemed to be 
that if the state were in compli- 
ance, nothing further was 
needed. Thus, the fact that few if 
any states made special educa- 
tion a part of their excellence ini- 
tiatives following publication of 
A Nation at Risk, while distress- 
ing, is not surprising. The 1989 
Harris report also highlighted 
the urgent need for it: proved 
transition services. Both parents 
and educators gave transition 
services the lowest ratings of all 
special education and related 
services si<pported by the Act. 



Of OSERS* three organiza- 
tional units, NIDRR has the 
most flexibility and the heaviest 
responsibility for providing in- 
novation in services for persons 
with disabilities. The Institute 
could support demonstratiion 
projects illustrating how aca- 
demic and pre-vocationa' prepa- 
ration of children and youth with 
disabilities can be improved. The 
Rehabilitation Services Admini- 
stration (RSA), too, has author- 
ity under Innovation and Expan- 
sion grant programs and under 
short- and long-term training 
programs to enhance pre-voca- 
tional training. The programs of 
these two OSERS aimponents 
are to be reauthorized in 1991. 
The Congress and the disability 
field will be looking to OSERS to 
propose legislative changes that 
will improve employment among 
persons with disabilities. 

Although the nation's econ- 
omy is recessionary as this is writ- 
ten, the underlying trends in the 
labor market are powerful and 
will drive post-recession employ- 
ment throughout the 1990s. As 
has been well-documented, par- 
ticularly in reports from the 
Hudson Institute in Indiana, em- 
ployment criteria are rising in- 
exorably. The economy no longer 
can absorb large numbers of 
under-educated persons, 
whether disabled or not, into jobs 
that people with little education 
can do. Rather, even entry-level 
jobs now require workers to proc- 
ess complex data and make on- 
the-spot decisions. Meanwhile, 
the demographics of the work- 
ing-age population are such that 
a shortage of employable people 
will persist through the decade. 



The opportunities will be 
there for educated people with 
disabilities. Those not prepared 
for today's heightened job de- 
mands will be doubly handi- 
capped. That is the challenge - 
and the penalty for failure. Our 
last best hope for raising employ- 
ment levels among persons with 
disabilities is to provide for them 
a quality education so that they 
can meet those job demands. 
Many of those hopes rest with 
OSERS and the programs it sup- 
ports. 

It is not, of course, solely 
OSERS' responsibility. Hopes 
rest, too, with implementation 
and enforcement, particularly by 
the U.S. Department of Justice 
and the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission, of 
ADA. The tough new protec- 
tions accorded by the Fair Hous- 
ing Amendments Act of 1988 
offer hope that people with dis- 
abilities will at last be able to find 
accessible, affordable housing 
near places of employment. And 
it is possible that the complex 
web of work incentives and disin- 
centives under Supplemental 
Security Income and Social Secu- 
rity Disability Insurance may be 
unravelled soon or at least well- 
enough communicated that some 
semblance of trust and under- 
standing may be restored be- 
tween the Social Security Ad- 
ministration and adults with dis- 
abilities. 

But OSERS has a key role to 
play. I am one of many awaiting 
with anticipation the response of 
Dr. Davila and his colleagues in 
OSERS to these challenges be- 
fore us. 
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THE NATIONAL SUPPORTED 
EMPLOYMENT INITIATIVE 

EXPANDING EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR PERSONS WITH 
SEVERE DISABILITIES 



The Office of Special Educa- 
tion and Rehabilitative Services 
(OSERS) of the U.S. Depart- 
ment ot Education has directed 
policy and funding initiatives to 
support the development of sup- 
ported employment service op- 
portunities in all SO states and 
D.C The Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices Administration (RSA) 
awarded five-year discretionary 
grants to 10 states in 1985 and 
an additional 17 states in 1986. 
The purpose of these grants was 
to develop statewide systems of 
supported employment These 
systems change projects were 
designed to foster movement 
from readiness oriented, segre* 
gated prevocational services for 
persons with severe disabilities 
to paid, community integrated 
employment opportunities with 
ongoing job site supports. 
These grants from Title III of the 
Rehabilitation Act were fol* 
lowed in 1987 by the Title VJ, 
Part C formula grants available 
to vocational rehabilitation 
agencies in all SO states to pro- 
vide funds for the provision of 
supported employment services. 
The continuing federal initiative 
has resulted in the provision of 
supported employment services 
to a substantial number of per- 
sons with severe disabilities. 



Paul Wchnun, PLD. 

Director 

John Kregel, Ed.D. 
Director of Research 

Crmt Revell, Jr., NLEd. 

Research Associate 

Michael West, M.Ed. 
Research Analyst 

Rehabilitation 
Research and Training Center 
on Supported Emplc^ment 

Virginia Commonwealth 
University 



The Virginia Commonwealth 
University Rehabilitation Re- 
search and Training Center on 
Supported Employment (VCU- 
RRTC) recently completed a 
Fiscal Year 1989 update of an 
ongoing national study of sup- 
ported employment implemen- 
tation. Initiated in 1988 to sur- 
vey and analyze the implements 
tion strategies, policies, and out- 
comes of the 27 states receiving 
the Title III systems change 
grants, the study now encom- 
passes all SO states plus the Dis- 
trict ot Columbia. The purpose 



of the study is to (1) gauge the 
progress that has been made in 
incorporating supported em- 
ployment into the existing reha- 
bilitation service system; (2) to 
identify national trends regard- 
ing major policy issues such as 
the availability of ongoing sup- 
port services, the effect of sup- 
ported employment on existing 
services, and the extent to which 
supported employment pro- 
grams are serving individuals 
with the most severe disabilities; 
and (3) to identify the amount 
and sources of funds that states 
have obligated to operate sup- 
ported employment programs. 
The study now covers Fiscal 
Years 1986 through 1989, and an 
FY 1990 update survey will soon 
be disseminated. 

SCOPE 
OF THE RESEARCH 

The data for FY 1986-1988 
were obtained in two stages. 
First, the project managers of 
the 27 Title III systems change 
grants were surveyed during the 
summer and fall of 1988. The 
remaining 23 states and D.C. 
were surveyed in mid-1989. 
Within each state, information 
was collected from state agen- 
cies of vocational rehabilitation. 
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FIGURE 1 
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mental retardation/developmen- 
tal disabilities, mental health, 
and other state-level agencies 
responsible for funding or for 
providing vocational and/or day 
support services to individuals 
with disabilities. The informa- 
tion solici:ed from these repre- 
sentatives centered around the 
following themes: emerging 
policies and procedures for im- 
plementing supported employ- 
ment programs; key outcomes 
and characteristics of supported 
employment service delivery; 
and, fiscal activity associated 
with supported employment 
service delivery. 

The FY 89 update was for- 
warded to the representatives of 
the SO states and D.C in early 
spring 1990. The ten question 
survey requested information in 
the following areas: 



o persons in supported employ- 
ment positions by service 
models and annual cost per 
individual; 

o persons served in other day 
programs such as work activ- 
ity or psychosocial rehabilita- 
tion; 

o new vocational rehabilitation 
clients for whom a supported 
employment outcome was 
planned as part of an liidi- 
vidualized Written Rehabili- 
tation Program (IWRP); 

o supported employment par- 
ticipants closed successfully 
or unsuccessfully by the VR 
agency; 

o total authorized providers of 
supported employment serv- 
ices and type of providers; 



o primary disability classifica- 
tion of supported employ- 
ment participants; 

o level of mental retardation 
(MR) for those persons carry- 
ing a primary MR disability 
classification and type of 
mental illness (MI) for those 
persons with a primary MI 
disability classification; 

o source and amounts of funds 
for time limited and extended 
services; and 

o projections for numbers of 
individuals with disabilities to 
be served in supported em- 
ployment. 

The information reported 
here for FY 1989 is based on 
verified data from 49 of the 51 
systems surveyed. 
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FIGURE 2 



Severe/profound MR 7.9% 
Other 7.2% 



Sensory impaired 3,4% 
Borderline MR 3.2% 

Cerebral palsy 2.4% 
Brain injury 2.3% 



Mild MR 30% 




Mental illness 20,5% 



Moderate MR 23.2% 



SUMMARY 
OF 

MAJOR FINDINGS 

The ability of individual state 
systems to report data specific to 
their supported employment 
programs improved considera- 
bly during the four fiscal years 
surveyed by the VCU-RRTC. 
Management information sys- 
tems for supported employment 
programs vary substantially 
across states. State vocational 
rehabilitation agencies are now 
able to report on the number of 
participants and the dollars ex- 
pended in the time limited com- 
ponent of their supported em- 
ployment programs. Many ex- 
tended service funding agencies 
have not yet developed report- 
ing systems that match their VR 
counterparts. Reporting capac- 
ity on supported employment 
implementation continues to 
evolve. The supported employ- 
ment implementation outcomes 
reflect both real growth and, 
also, the continually increasing 
capacity of state systems to col- 
lect and report data. 



Growth 
in the Number of 
Individuals Served by 
Supported Employment 
Programs 

Figure 1 presents FY 1986- 
1989 data on the number of sup- 
ported employment participants 
as reported by 49 of the 51 sys- 
tems surveyed. Supported em- 
ployment participants include 
persons working and receiving 
time limited and/or extended 
services during the reporting 
year. Figure 1 presents, there- 
fore, a cumulative picture of the 
growth in supported employ- 
ment implementation occurring 
over a four year period. 

A total of 9,876 individuals 
were served in supported em** 
ployment during FY 1986 as re- 
ported by 20 systems. The re- 
maining systems indicated that 
as of Fiscal Year 1986, they ha . 
not yet begun to provide sup- 
ported employment services nor 
did they have data available on 
the number of participants. By 
FY 1987, the number of partici- 



pants had increased 81 percent 
over FY 1986, as reported by 36 
systems. The FY 1989 total rep- 
resented a 61 percent increase 
over FY 1988 and a 426 percent 
over the FY 1986 number of par- 
ticipants. 

A component of the growth in 
the number of supported em- 
ployment participants is the re- 
lationship between the Title III 
systems change grant funded 
states and the non-Title III 
funded states. Figure 1 also 
presents FY 1986-1989 com- 
parative data for the 27 Title III 
funded states and the 23 states 
plus D.C. that did not receive 
Title III grants. The Title III 
funded states clearly developed 
more quickly a service and re- 
porting capacity for supported 
employment as compared to the 
non-Title III funded states. 

Primary Disability 
of Supported Empkiyment 
Participants 

Figure 2 presents primary dis- 
ability information for those 
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supported employment partici- 
pants for whom primary disabil- 
ity information was reported. 
Persons with .lental retardation 
made up 643 percent of the re- 
ported total, and mental retar- 
dation continued in FY 1989 to 
be the largest disability category. 
Persons with mental illness were 
the second largest disability 
group served at 20.5 percent of 
the total. Persons with a variety 
of physical or unspecified dis- 
abilities made up the remaining 
15.3 percent. 

A total of 41 systems were 
able to provide complete or par- 
tial data for FY 1989 on the 
functioning level of supported 
employment participants for 
whom mental retardation was 
identified as their primary dis- 
ability. 



The Impact 
of Supported Emiiiioymeot 
Pfogtains on the Service 
System: 
New CUent^ 
for the 
State VR Agencies 

The implementation of sup- 
ported employment programs 
within the vocational rehabilita- 
tion system consistently resulted 
in an increase in new clients for 
whom supported employment was 
planned as a part of their initial 
Individualized Written Rehabilita- 
tion Program (IWRP) during the 
FY 1986-1989 period. For ex- 
ample, a total of 44 VR state 
systems reported 14,487 new 
clients for FY 1989, a 70 percent 
increase over the 8,522 new 
clients reported by 35 states in 
FY 1988. 



Growth in the 
Number of Saf^Kwted 
Employment Provider Agsmxs 

The number of reported sup- 
ported employment provider 
agencies continued to grow dur- 
ing each year surveyed. Figure 3 
presents the cumulative number 
of newly established providers of 
supported employment services 
for Fiscal Years 1986-1989 bro- 
ken down by Title III funded and 
non-Title III funded states. The 
total of 2,266 provider agencies 
for FY 1989 as reported by 49 
systems represents a 21 percent 
increase from the FY 1988 total 
of 1,877 provider agencies re- 
ported by 34 systems. This in- 
crease resulted predominantly 
from improved reporting capac- 
ity. The primary real growth in 
the number of provider agencies 
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occurred between FY 1987 and 
FY 1988, during which time the 
FY 1987 total of 981 expanded 
by 91 percent to 1,877 in FY 
1988. Figure 3 also demon- 
strates again the impact of the 
Title III grants, with 79.8 per- 
cent of the reported provider 
agencies in FY 1989 being lo- 
cated in the 27 Title III funded 
states. 

The FY 1989 survey asked for 
provider agencies to be classi- 
fied into three primary catego- 
ries: 

a) providers that terminated 
provision of traditional day 
services and began provision 
of supported employment; 

b) providers that expanded serv- 
ice options to include sup- 



ported employment and con- 
tinue to provide traditional 
day programming; and 

c) supported employment 
agencies with no history of 
providing traditional day pro- 
gramming. 

Forty-five systems classified a 
total of 2,101 provider agencies 
for FY 1989, and 1,741 (82.9 
percent) were in category (b). A 
very small percentage (1.8 per- 
cent) of the total reported were 
in category (a). 

Type of Supported 
Employment Model 

The primary supported em- 
ployment model utilized in FY 
1989 was the individual competi- 
tive employment approach. A 



total of 57.9 percent of the sup- 
ported employment participants 
for whom a specific model was 
reported were served in th Indi- 
vidual placement model, ivlobile 
work crews (19.5 percent) and 
enclaves (16.9 percent) were the 
other primary supported em- 
ployment models. 

FUNDING 
OF SUPPORTED 
EMPLOYMENT 

Rehabilitation Services 
Admiaistration F^mding 

Three sources of funds were 
attributed to RSA that have 
been obligated for supported 
employment. These include the 
following: Title III systems 
change grants awarded to the 27 
stales; the Title VI, Part C for- 
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mula grants awarded to all 50 
states and D.C.; and Title I, Sec- 
tion 110 Basic State Grant funds 
that were identified as specific 
obligations for supported em- 
ployment by the general agen- 
cies. The Title VI, Part C and 
Title I amounts were reported 
for the fiscal year in which funds 
were actually expended. 

Figure 4 is an annual repre- 
sentation of the utilization of 
RSA funds during FY 1986 
through FY 1989. The Title III 
and Title VI, Part C funds can 
only be utilized for supported 
Cinploymcnt. The Title I funds 
are the basic state grants used 
for a full range of services by vo- 
cational rehabilitation agencies. 
Total RSA appropriated funds 
reported expended in FY 1989 
were $63,687 million, a 33.8 per- 
cent increase over the $47,569 



million in RSA funis expended 
in FY 1988. The primary growth 
from FY 1988 to FY 1989 oc- 
curred in the expenditure cf the 
Title I funds. The $20,331 mil- 
lion reported expended in FY 
1989 represented a 98.5 percent 
increase over the FY 1988 Title 
I expenditure. 

Funding by Other Agencies 

In addition to the three pii- 
mary sources of supported em- 
ployment funds from RSA, nine 
other funding agents were iden- 
tified in the survey. These in- 
clude state matching funds to 
the RSA Title I grants and other 
state general vocational reha- 
bilitation revenue^ obligations 
by state agencies of mental 
health and mental retardation/ 
developmental disabilities 
(DMHMR/DD), Medicaid/Title 



XIX, Job Training Partnership 
Act (JTPA), state education 
agencies. Developmental Dis- 
abilities Planning Councils, and 
other fiscal agents that were not 
specifically identified. States 
continued to have very limited 
capacity to specify funds ex- 
pended for supported employ- 
ment through Title XIX, JTPA, 
or the state education system. 
The DMHMR/DD funds are the 
predominant funding sources 
for the non-federal or state vo- 
cational rehabilitation funds re- 
ported. 

Figure 5 presents a compari- 
soki of the groA^th in vocational 
rehabilitation funds, federal and 
state combined, and funds from 
non VR sources that occurred 
during the FY 1986-1989 period. 
Clearly, the time limited expen- 
ditures through vocational reha- 




bilitation resulted in substantial 
growt i 'n the amount of non VR 
funds .fcing expended to support 
persons with severe disabilities 
in competitive employment. 

Non VR funds increased 109 
percent to $169,136 nallion in 
FY 1989 as compared to the 
$80,858 million expenditure in 
FY 1988. The FY 1989 non \'R 
fund expenditure was 132 per- 
cent greater than the $73,005 
million expended for time lim- 
ited services by the vocational 
rehabilitation system. The fed- 
eral and state VR expenditure 
leveraged an increasing amount 
of non VR funds into supported 
employment during each of the 
four fiscal years surveyed by the 
VCU-RRTC. 

CONCLUSION 

The results of the four year 
longitudinal study conducted by 
the Virginia Commonwealth 
University Rehabilitation Re- 
search and Training Center 
clearly indicate the positive im- 
pact of the national supported 
employment initiative. OSERS 
has taken a key leadership role 
in this federal/state cooperative 
effort. As a result, a number of 
persons with severe disabilities, 
traditionally unserved or un- 
derserved by vocational rehabili- 
tation systems, have received 
services needed for them to en- 
ter and to remain in competitive 
employment* Also, noticeable 
changes have taken place in the 
funding and service system that 
now provides time limited and 
extended services to persons in 
supported employment. Key 
points on the important suc- 
cesses of the supported employ- 



ment initiative and the critical 
areas that continue to need at- 
tention are: 

o The number of reported sup- 
ported employment partici- 
pants rose substantially dur- 
ing each year of the FY 1986- 
1989 study. Total partici- 
pants for FY 1989 were over 
51,900. The increases that 
occurred in FY 1989 over pre- 
vious fiscal years in new VR 
clients suggests that the 
growth in supported employ- 
ment participation vyiU con- 
tinue into 1990. 

o The OSERS Title III Systems 
Change grants appear to be of 
tremendous assistance to re- 
cipient states in implement- 
ing supported employment. 

o The non-Title III funded 
states have also made sub- 
stantial gains in developing 
supported employment op- 
portunities. The FY 1989 
survey results, with 49 of the 
51 state systems surveyed re- 
porting the availability of 
supported employment serv- 
ices, demonstrates that sup- 
ported employment is now 
national in scope. 

0 The majority of persons re- 
ported participating in sup- 
ported employment in FY 
1989 had a primary disability 
of mild or moderate mental 
retardation. An increase did 
occur in the percentage of 
persons with a primary dis- 
ability other than mental re- 
tardation. 

o Expenditures by the voca- 
tional rehabilitation system 



on time limited services does 
leverage substantial non VR 
funds into supporting persons 
with disabilities in competi- 
tive employment. 

In summary, the National 
Supported Employment Initia- 
tive has resulted in a substantial 
expansion of employment op^ 
portunities and employment- 
based support services for per- 
sons with severe disabilities. 
The federal plan to fund a new 
set of approximately 17 three- 
year Title III grants in early FY 
19^2 is an effective strategy to 
support continued systematic 
implementation of supported 
employment as clearly demon- 
strated by the positive impact of 
the original 27 Title III grants 
funded in 1985 and 1986. The 
continued expansion in the 
1990s of the number of persons 
wi;h severe disabilities working 
competitively with job site sup- 
ports is dependent on a federal/ 
state cooperative effort in close 
partnership with the employer 
community* 
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TRAINING STUDENTS 
WITH LEARNING DISABILITIES 



FOR CAREERS IN THE 
HUMAN SERVICES 



Every morning at 8:00, Re- 
becca leaves the apartment that 
she shares with two friends, trav- 
eling four blocks to the subway 
where she gets the uptown train 
headed toward her job. Rebecca 
works at a nursery school on the 
upper east side of Manhattan 
five days a week and is assigned 
to a classroom with four-year- 
olds. She is the teuchefs aide in 
that room where there is also a 
head teacher and an assistant 
teacher. She is a most welcome 
member of the staff for the class 
of fifteen children where, over 
the past two yvars, she has as- 
sumed greater and greater re- 
sponsibility. 

When Rebecca first joined 
the teaching staff of the nursery 
school) the Director and the 
other teachers were told that she 
had a learning disability. They 
were instructed about how to 
give directions to Rebecca and 
were offered suggestion's on 
ways that they could be .elpful 
to her, especially in the begin- 
ning until she learned the rou- 
tine of the classroom, the loca- 
tion of equipment and supplies, 
the names of the children, and 
the styles of the teachers. 



Jane E. Herzog, Ed.D. 
Director 
Para-Educator Center for 
Young Adults 
New York University 



As a teacher's aide in the 
classroom, Rebecca is often 
found reading books to children, 
helping to set up the snack, an 
art project, or music activity. 
She helps to supervise the chil- 
dren on the playground and ac- 
companies the class on trips all 
over the city. Rebecca is the 
only adult in the classroom who 
knows how to use the new com- 
puter and is, therefore, the one 
who helps the children with all 
the software games that they are 
enjoying so much. 

Rebecca loves her job. She 
gets tremendous pleasure from 
being with young children and 
feels greatly rewarded by teach- 
ing new things to them. She 
likes Oeing a part of th^ team 
and has learned to ask questions 
when she is confused. She has 
worked on developing profes- 
sional behaviors and has learned 
how to time her travel in order 



to be at work on time. She has 
even learned about what things 
are appropriate to talk about on 
the job and what things are just 
too personal for the work place. 
She is not making much money, 
but she is budgeting pretty well 
and sharing expenc<» with her 
friends from school 

Rebecca is a graduate of the 
Para-Educator Center for 
Young Adults at New York Uni- 
versity. Before attending the 
program, neither Rebecca nor 
her parents ever thought that 
she would be able to live with 
the level of independence she 
has attained. 

TRAINING 
FOR CAREERS 

Like Rebecca's supervisor, 
many employers who hire 
people with disabilities find that 
there can be significant advan- 
tages, the most important being 
the opportunity to have dedi- 
cated workers who have over- 
come substantial obstacles and 
have proven to oe able and reli- 
able employees. However, 
workers with disabilities face a 
number of barriers in both get- 
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ting and keeping jobs. Adequate 
training of people with disabili* 
ties for appropriate careers re- 
mains an unmet priority. Too 
often, workers with disabilities 
are not sufficiently prepared in 
their choice of career* Many 
workers with disabilities are 
trained for positions in inuud- 
tries where jobs no longer exist; 
or, they are competing with able- 
bodied entry level employees 
who may, in other times, have 
looked to higher level positions, 



In addition, job training for 
people with disabilities has, in 
many cases, been too focused on 
the job itself, not offering the 
client generalizable work skills 
such as social and independent 
living skills needed to keep a 
job. Also, people with disabili* 
ties are often steered toward 
positions in mail rooms, food 
service operations, and factories 
where job supervisors and co- 
workers may not be adequately 
prepared to work with an indi- 
vidual who has a disability. 

HUMAN SERVICES 
AS AN ALTERNATIVE 

Experience suggests that the 
growing Held of human services 
is an excellent alternative to 
other types of vocations for 
workers with learning disabili- 
ties. This is true for a variety of 
reasons, including availability of 
jobs and an expanding need for 
entry level personnel. Perhaps 
most importantly, the field of 
human services offers an envi- 
ronment that is a positive one 
for workers with learning dis- 
abilities. In addition, training 
for careers in the human serv- 
ices results in the filling in of 



many deficits In an individual's 
own skills, knowledge, experi- 
ence, and self-confidence that is 
not readily provided through 
typical job training programs. 

An example of this type of 
training program is offered 
through a specialized vocational 
preparation program at New 
York University for students 
who have severe and moderate 
learning disabilities* For 
twenty-five years, the Para-Edu- 
cator Center for Young Adults 
(PEC) has been training stu- 
dents from all over the United 
States for careers in the human 
services, and assisting ihem in 
preparing to lead independent 
lives, Tlie two-year program of- 
fers a university setting and af- 
filiation for students who would 
otherwise be unable to partici- 
pate in college life. The skills 
necessary for city living generate 
a wonderful feeling of self-confi- 
dence for the 18-28 year old 
group, many of whom have never 
lived away from home. 

Students at PEC participate 
in a rigorous combination of 
courses in areas of study related 



to their major in the human 
services, such as child care or 
geriatric studies. Additional 
coursework reflects related stud- 
ies in computers, social skills, 
art, dance, cooking/nutiition, 
current events, and independent 
living. Students spend approxi- 
mately half of their time in 
coursework and the balan^^ in 
their field placement, which is a 
nursery school, a day care cen** 
ter, or a nursing home. In their 
placements, students are treated 
as members of the staff and are 
required to act in every way the 
professional. Upon graduation, 
PEC students not only receive a 
certificate of completion from 
New York University, but also 
sue university credits in their 
field of study. This qualifies 
them for many child care posi- 
tions, such as with the New York 
City Board of Education, which 
has a new and rapidly expanding 
pre^'kindergarten program. 

A PLAY 
WITHIN A PLAY 

By learning how to help oth- 
ers, students with learning dis- 
abilities who prepare for careers 
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in the human services have the 
opportunity to fill in substantial 
deficits \vi their own learning. 
The process occurs naturally as 
part of their training and is 
properly identified as creating a 
play within a play. In class, 
where they are learning about 
the nursery school or the nurs- 
ing home, students are first in- 
troduced to a concept as it af- 
fects their clients. Secondly, 
they are helped to draw parallels 



ration anxiety, the student is 
helped to deal with his or her 
own issues of separation that 
naturally occur for young people 
who are not only in a strange city 
but are developmentally much 
younger than their chronologi- 
cal age. 

There are many other ex- 
amples of how this curricula in 
the field of human services re- 
sults in parallel learning. In a 




to their own lives as young 
adults. 

For example, in learning 
about young children entering 
nursery school for the first time, 
students explore the concept of 
separation anxiety. They learn 
to understand the emotions of 
the child, the fear of never see- 
ing the parent again, the panic 
of being in a strange environ- 
ment. For PEC students, this is 
often an enlightening experi- 
ence. By learning now to help a 
child overcome his or her sepa- 



class in environmental studies, 
PEC students learn about air, 
soil, water, and their surround- 
ings in an attempt to help them 
work most effectively with chil- 
dren or with the elderly in 
understanding and appreciating 
nature. It is, for many PEC stu- 
dents, the first opportunity for 
learning about these concepts 
themselves. The method of 
teaching has proven to be non- 
threatening. They are being 
taught about nature because the 
course is necessary to enable 
them to work at their jobs. They 



are learning for thi& purpo.se of 
becoming ski!$ed as teachers' 
aides, a career which they are 
very anxious to pursue. 

All courses at PEC are taught 
in this way. The class in creative 
movement teaches students 
dances and games that they can 
bring with them to the nursery 
school or the nursing home. In 
learning how to teach the dance 
to children or to the elderly, they 
must also acquire skills in bal- 
ance, coordination, and fine and 
gross motor control. In art class, 
PEC students learn to work with 
the materials commonly found 
in the schools, including paint, 
modeling clay, construction pa- 
per, scissors, and glue. 

In this process, students are 
encouraged to explore their own 
creativity and to express confi- 
dence in their ability to use ma- 
terials and to complete a task. 
Woodworking, similarly, offers 
skills to students with materials 
commonly found in a child care 
or geriatric setting, but has the 
advantage of offering newly ac- 
quired knowledge and skill in 
measurement, the use of small 
hand tools, and home repair that 
is useful as the students prepare 
for independent living. 

THE NEED 
FOR EMPLOYEES 
IN THE HUMAN SERVICES 

The last decade has shown a 
dramatic increase in the number 
of working mothers. Addition- 
ally, parents have learned that 
early childhood programs can be 
enormously beneficial to young 
children in terms of enrichment 
and early stimulation. There- 
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fore, many families have opted 
to enroll their children in day 
care programs. Corporations 
have responded to the demand 
for child care by setting np fa- 
cilities on the corporate site. 

In spite of the great demand 
for child care» salaries remain 
among the lowest in the paid 
professions. As a result, the dif- 
ficulty in locating workers is 
enormous and the turnover rate 
is very high. Many people who 
take positions in child care are 
untrained for these careers. 
Similarly, in the growing field of 
geriatrics, qualified, well- 
trained workers are very hard to 
find. As the American baby- 
boom population ages, a larger 
number of people than ever be- 
fore will be looking for geriatric 
services. Since finding skilled 
workers in both of these profes- 
sions is becoming increasingly 
difficult, hiring competent work- 
ers who have disabilities can 
only benefit the employer. Em- 
ployers will be filling positions 
with <i nployees who are well- 
trained and who view the job as 
a long-term career opportunity. 
Finally, employers are giving a 
chance to an individual who 
wants, more than anything, to 
become a tax-paying citizen, 
contributing to and participai 
ing in the mainstream of society 
with all other people. 

For young adults with learn- 
ing disabilities, a career in the 
human services ofiers many ad- 
vantages. The school or nursing 
home setting is often a pleasant 
one, staffed with nurturing 



people who are sensitive to indi- 
vidual strengths and weaknesses. 
Th^ are often more empathic 
and willing to train new employ- 
ees than those found in other 
work environmen ts. Most 
meaningful, however, is the 
wonderful feeling of confidence 
that a young adult gains as he or 
she is able to help another per- 
son. Significant learning is 
known to occur through this 
kind of relationship, resulting in 
immeasurable benefits to all 
concerned. 

THE 
PEC STUDENT 

Students at PEC fall into the 
borderline range of ability, yet 
experience the perceptual and 
learning deficits typical of 
people who have learning dis- 
abilities. They have substantial 
deficits in neurological func- 
tioning which are not immedi- 
ately apparent to visitors to the 
Center. The student may dem- 
onstrate extreme organizational 
di ff icu It ies and have trouble 
with such routine but necessary 
activities as reading a map, fill- 
ing out an application, following 
a schedule, or budgeting. 

Historically, this gro «n of 
individuals has fallen between 
the cracks. Many finish high 
school with the support of a spe- 
cial education program but are 
unlikely to pursue post-secon- 
dary options. Learning specific 
job skills is frequently not the 
problem. Many, who have been 
able to find employment, have 
had difficulty keeping it because 



they have not had the opportu- 
nity to learn organizational 
skills or to develop social behav- 
iors appropriate to the work 
place. 

In contrast, students who 
complete the two-year training 
program at PEC are largely em- 
ployed (up to 80 percent) and 
are happy with their careers and 
their independence. For parents 
of these young people, seeing 
them happily employed in a safe 
and nurturing environment, hav- 
ing acquired the independent 
living skills needed to live away 
from home, manage their affairs, 
and hold a job, is indeed gratify- 
ing. 

In addition to the Para-Edu- 
cator Center for Young Adults 
at New York University, there 
are two additional programs that 
offer similar training to the same 
population of students. Al- 
though based on the PEC model, 
each program has developed 
unique characteristics particular 
to its region and the needs of its 
students. These programs are 
the Threshold Program at Lesley 
College in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts and the PACE Program 
at the National Lewis College in 
Evanston, Illinois. While other 
services exist at the post-secon- 
dary level for young adults who 
have learning disabilities, these 
three programs remain unique, 
not only for their specialized 
curricula in the human services, 
but for their ability to provide 
social integration into college or 
university life for young adults 
who have learning disabilities. 
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PROJECTS WITH INDUSTRY 



LNTRODUCTION 

The decade of the 1990s brings 
with it many opportunities for 
the rehabilitation field to make 
great strides towards equality for 
people with disabilities. In order 
to meet the labor demands of the 
private and public sector, em- 
ployers will be forced to tap pre- 
viously untapped labor re- 
sources, such as minorities, mi- 
grants, women, and people with 
disabilities. One of the many 
rehabilitation efforts that will be 
called upon to help meet these 
labor market needs is the Proj- 
ects With Industiy (PWI) pro- 
gram administered by the U.S. 
Department of Education's Re- 
habilitation Services Admini- 
stration (RSA). 

The PWI program was estab- 
lished by the 1968 amendments 
to the Rehabilitation Act. This 
legislation brought about a new 
dimension to the state-federal 
vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram by involving private indus- 
try in the rehabilitation process. 
In this partnership, each member 
has a specialized role. These 
roles are based on the early reali- 
zation that the private partners 
control competitive jobs and 
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determine the training needs of 
their employees. In tandem, the 
rehabilitation groups know the 
capabilities of people with dis- 
abilities and have the means of 
delivering necessary services. 
The concept of an advisory coun- 
cil, another early development, 
was conceived as the medium to 
bring these forces together in a 
unified effort to expand job op- 
portunities. 

A PWI is composed of three 
essential elements: a linkage to 
the private sector, a training site, 
and a source of people with dis- 
abilities. The advisory council 
represents the linkage to busi- 
ness, industry, and labor. The 
training site is generally a reha- 
bilitation facility. The State 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
agency refers individuals with 
disabilities for services. A natu- 



ral outgrowth of this process is a 
strong and effective placement 
system that emanates from the 
advisory council. 

In recent years, PWI projects 
have established working rela- 
tionships with over 5,000 busi- 
ness corporations, unions, asso- 
ciations, and other entities lOr 
the placement of people with 
disaoiiities. It is estimated that 
over 125,000 PWI participants 
have been placed in employment 
since the beginning of the pro- 
gram, resulting in $1.25 billion in 
earnings and the payment of $225 
million in taxes. These results 
reflect a progressive increase in 
funding of the program since its 
establishment and a continuing 
rise in the number of participants 
served and placed in employ- 
ment. 

LEGISLATIVE 
PERSPECTIVE 

Amendments passed in 1973, 
1978, and 19S4 expanded and 
clarified the PWI program. The 
amendments contained provi- 
sions that: 

1 ) emphasized the partnership 
between, business and reha- 
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bilitation requiring agree- 
ments between employers and 
rehabilitation organizations; 

2) required projects to provide 
certain services or protection 
to individuals with disabilities 
including! training for em- 
ployment in a realistic work 
setting, supportive services to 
help maintain jobs, modifica- 
tion of jobs, protection against 
job termination without rea- 
sonable cause, applicable 
mirimum wage; and, 

3) required PWI recipients to use 
other resources to cover a 
minimum of 20 percent of 
projejt costs. 



Further program develop- 
ment changes occurred under the 
1984 amendments. These 
changes included: 

1) a requirement to develop a set 
of evaluation or program stan- 
dards and to conduct a com* 
prehensive evaluation of the 
program; 

2) a provision to make state vo- 
cational rehabilitation (S/ 
VRs) eligible to receive PWI 
funding; and 

3) a requirement that RSA was 
to continue funding all its 
current PWI projects through 
September 30, 1986. 



The Rehabilitation Act 
Amendments of 1986 further ex- 
tended these projects through 
Fiscal Year 1990. 

The 1986 amendments to the 
Rehabilitation Act provided 
statutory language on the pur- 
pose of the PWI program - to 
promote opportunities for com- 
petitive employment of individu- 
als with disabilities, to provide 
appropriate placement re- 
sources, to engage the talent and 
leadership of private industry as 
partners in the rehabilitation 
process, to create practical set- 
tings for job readiness and train- 
ing programs, and to secure the 
participation of private industry 



Disabled Persons Seiveci and Placed in Employment 
Under the PWI Program 



FY 


Number 
Served 


Numticr 
Placed in 
Employment 


FY 


Number 
Served 


Number 
Placed in 
Employment 


1976 


2,700 


2,000 


1982 


11,000 


8,250 


1977 


4,800 


3,600 


1983 


14,000 


8,500 


1978 


6,000 


4,500 


1984 


14,000 


12,000 


1979 


6,500 


5,000 


1985 


14,000 


12,100 


1980 


7,500 


5,500 


1986 


14,500 


12,000 


1981 


10,000 


7,500 









• 77ie numbers served and placed in employment are based on yearly estimates reported in the RSA 
Annual Report to the President and Congress. 
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in identifying and providing job 
opportunities and the necessar/ 
skills and training to qualify 
people with disabilities for com* 
petitive employment. 

PROGRAM 
DATA 

From its initial funding at 
$900,000 in 1970 with three proj- 
ects to its current funding level of 
$18,765,000 in 1990 with 113 
continuation projects and 13 
new projects, there has been a 
progressively significant in- 
crease in the number of clients 
served and placed into employ- 
ment under the program as 
shown by the following table for 
the 11 year period from FY 1976 
to FY 1986. 

The following summary of in- 
formation reported by PWI 
grantees for the period October 



1, 1986 through September 30, 
1989 further demonstrates the ef- 
fectiveness of this program in 
serving and placing individuals 
with severe disabilities. 

EVALUATION 
STANDARDS 

The 1984 Amendments to the 
Rehabilitation Act required 
publication by February 1, 1985 
of evaluation standards to assist 
each PWI grantee to review and 
evaluate the operation of its 
project. Evaluation standards 
were developed under contract 
with Policy Studies Associates, 
Inc. (PSA). Their final report 
provided an overview of the PWI 
program, characteristics of par- 
ticipants, PWI project services 
and capacity building patterns, 
changes in employment and earn- 
ings, and analysis of PWI project 
management. 



COMPLIANCE 
INIMCATORS 

In response to section 
621(f)(1) of the Rehabilitation 
Act, a contract was awarded by 
RSA ir. September 1987 to de- 
velop indicators of what consti- 
tutes minimum compliance con- 
sistent with the previously devel- 
oped PWI program evaluation 
standards, llie indicators were 
published in final form in the 
Federal Register on August 31, 
1989. The Compliance Indica- 
tors measure the following nine 
performance levels: 

a) percent of persons served with 
severe disabilities; 

b) percent of persons served who 
have been unemployed for six 
months; 

c) cost per placement; 





1986-87 


1987-88 


1988-89 


Composite 


Number of projects 
in sample 


98 


7! 


38 




Persons served 


20,878 


23,034 


9,610 


53,522 


Persons v/ith severe 
disabilities served 


15,313 


16,758 


6,942 


39,013 


Persons placed 


13,550 


10,857 


6,200 


30,607 


Persons placed with 
severe disabilities 


8,543 


7,182 


4,633 


20,358 


Percent served with 
severe disabilities 


73% 


73% 


72% 


73% 


Percent placed with 
severe disabilities 


63% 


66% 


75% 


67% 
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d) projected cost per 
placement; 

e) placement rate; 

f) projected placement rate; 

g) change in earnings; 

h) percent placed who have se- 
vere disabilities; and, 

i) percent placed who were un- 
employed for six months or 
longer. 

In accordance with section 621 
of the Act, current grantees must 
have attained a minimum com- 
posite score of 70 points on the 
compliance indicators for the 
period October 1, 1988 to Sep- 
tember 30, 1989 and must have 
met other application require- 
ments in order to receive con- 
tinuation funding in FY 1990. 
Beginning in 1991, the past per- 
formance of applicants, includ- 
ing their composite scores on the 
compliance indicators, will be 
considered in making new awards 
under the PWI program. 

To meet the minimum stan- 
dards for the two indicators that 
relate to persons served and 
placed with severe disabilities, at 
least SO percent of those placed 
and served must be severely dis- 
abled. To attain the maximum 
score for these indicators, at least 
76 percent of the persons served 
and plav^ed muM be severely dis- 
abled. Other indicators of sever- 
ity of disability are those relating 
to the length of time that clients 



who are served and placed by the 
project are unemployed prior to 
entrance into the PWI program. 

ON-SITE 
COMPLIANCE 
REVIEW 
VISITS 

In accordance with the 1986 
Amendments to the Rehabilita- 
tion Act, RSA will conduct on- 
site compliance reviews on at 
least one-third of the PWI proj- 
ects funded in Fiscal Year 1987. 
Proj. cts were selected for review 
on a random basis. The required 
36 on-site compliance reviews 
were initiated in Fiscal Year 1989 
and will be completed by Sep- 
tember 30, 1991. The 1986 
amendments further require that 
the newly developed indicators 
shall be used in determining 
compliance with program evalu- 
ation standards. Additionally, at 
least IS percent of the grantees 
that were funded annually in sub- 
sequent years will receive on-site 
compliance reviews. 

PLANS FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 
1991 

In FY 1991, approximately 90- 
9S new grants will be awarded on 
a competitive basis. All current 
grantees and others must com- 
pete for the $17,000,000 avail- 
able for new projects. Only 13 
projects initiated in 1990 will be 
continued in 1991. Past perform- 
ance of current grantees, includ- 
ing compliance with perform- 
ance indicators, will be consid- 



ered in the 1991 funding deci- 
sions. 

The proposed priorities for 
Fiscal Year 1991 generally cover 
the full range of projects cur- 
rently funded by the program. 
Training that would he provided 
under four of the seven priorities 
for FY 1991 must be dictated by 
current and future employment 
trends and labor market needs 
and must lead to job placements 
at multiple work sites. Another 
priority focuses on providing 
training to individuals with dis- 
abilities exclusively at job sites 
where those individuals are ex- 
pected to be employed. The 
other two priorities address spe- 
cific needs of youths as they leave 
the educational institution or 
within a few years of their leaving 
the educational system. While 
not speciFically stated, it is antici- 
pated that projects funded under 
these latter two priorities will 
also t>e responsive to current and 
future employment trends and 
labor market needs. 

TRANSFER OF PWI 
PROGRAM CONCEPTS 

The success of the PWI model 
has proven effective in other 
arenas. The Private Industry 
Council developed by the De- 
partment of Labor is a direct ad- 
aptation of the PWI Advisory 
Council concept. Most recently, 
PWI has gained international at- 
tention in Canada, Brazil, Africa, 
Hungary, and the Pacific Basin 
where projects similar to PWI 
have been initiated* 
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HELP WANTED; 

PEOPLE WITH 
DISABILITIES 
NEEDED 



Vikki Washington is 19 years 
old and has just completed a stu- 
dent internship at Hewlett- 
Packard serving as a technical 
editor. Mark Anderson, 20, re- 
cently finished his student in- 
ternship at Riggs National Bank, 
and has just b^n hired to work 
in the human resource division 
of CaterAir. Kristen Doherty, 
also 19, completed an internship 
and was then offered a full-time 
position at Marriott Corpora- 
tion, entering data on employee 

applicants at its head- 

quarters personnel 
services division. 



Mark Donovan 

Director 
Marriott Foundation 
for 

People with Disabilities 



The sheer numbers of Ameri- 
cans with disabilities, the antici- 
pated labor gap, and the recent 
passage of the Americans With 
Disabilities Act (ADA) imply 



After completing 
internships in a new 
school-to-work tran- 
sition program, 
Vikki, Mark, and 

Kristen are embark- 

ing on careers that 
are likely to sustain them for 
several decades - well into the 
next century. As they progress, 
they will be participating in an 
American woikforce that is ex- 
pected to evolve into a more di- 
verse body than that of previous 
decades. There will be greater 
numbers of ethnic minorities. 
There will be a higher propor- 
tion of women and older people 
at work. But will there also be 
more workers who share a char- 
acteristic with Vikki, Mark, and 
Kristen - people with disabili-* 
ties. 



7/ is not a question of 
whether or not you can do the 
job, but whether or not the job 
is accessible to you, and your 
co-workers receptive to you.'' 



that more people with disabili- 
ties will participate in the work 
force. But there are obstacles to 
overcome. 

AN 
UNTAPPED 
LABOR FORCE 

For students with disabilities, 
job opportunities are often tem- 
porary or non-existent. Na- 
tional studies have shown that 
well over 50 percent of the na- 
tion's 250,000 special education 
graduates each year remain un- 



employed after graduation, with 
many more underemployed. 
They represent a significant - 
but untapped - human resource. 

THE AMERICANS 
WITH DISABmmES ACT 

The enactment of the Ameri- 
cans V h Disabilities Act 
(ADA) is certain to accelerate 
the entry of more people with 
disabilities into the workforce. 
Without a doubt, it will increase 

employer awareness 

of people with dis- 
abilities. With this 
new federal legisla- 
tion, employers can 
no longer overlook 
this important seg- 
ment of the American 
population. How- 

^ ever, while people 

with disabilities rep- 
resent one of the best trained 
and qualified minority groups in 
the country, employers are often 
not prepared to receive them in 
the work place. 

BARRIERS 
TO THE 
WORKPLACE 

With the availability of so 
many trained and qualified 
people with disabilities, why are 
employers so seemingly reluc- 
tant to hire them? There are a 
number of reasons, among them: 
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where to find and how to hire 
workers with disabilities, con- 
cerns over accommodating them 
in the work ^)lace, and the fears 
of co-workers and managers 
about working with them. Em- 
ployers worry about what it will 
cost - in terms of lost produc- 
tivity, increased liability, and 
lost sales. 

BUILDING BRIDGES 
TO THE WORK PLACE 

Traditionally, people gain 
their first job experience while 
in high school. The time for 
making that first move into the 
world of work is a vitally impor- 
tant time in every person's life. 
It is a time to gain the training 
and confidence so essential to 
starting a productive and suc- 
cessful career. 

Research indicates one of the 
most effective means of securing 
successful employment for 
young people with disabilities is 
through school-to-work transi- 
tion programs that have strong 
education, training, and support 
components* 

"Bridges" is a nev/ school-to- 
work transition program that 
has been developed by the Mar- 
riott Foundation for People with 
Disabilities, based on Marriott 
Corporation's positive experi- 
ence in hiring people with dis- 
abilities* It was developed 
jointly with a team of outside ex- 
perts in special education, reha- 
bilitation and training, and cor- 
porate human resources. 

A program of supported in- 
ternships, "Bridges" has two inv 
portant purposes: to provide 



students with disabilities the job 
ti aining and work experience 
they need to chance their em- 
ployment potential as they pre- 
pare to leave school, and to help 
employers - private and public - 
gain confidence in employing 
people with disabilities. 

The program gives young 
people with disabilities tne op- 
portunity to learn, grow, and be 
successful through orientation 
and training exercises, and in- 



ternships matched to their capa- 
bilities and interests. "Bridges" 
also provides training for man- 
agers, supervisors, and co-work- 
ers, addressing issues concern- 
ing people with disabilities in 
the work place including super- 
vision, communication, and ac- 
commodation. 

-BRIDGES" AT WORK 

"Bridges" employer represen- 
tatives form a vital link between 
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the employer, the student, their 
families, and the school. Work- 
ing with the school system, the 
employer representatives pre- 
screen student candidates for 
intern ;H)sitions and work on- 
site with students and supcivi- 
sors to ensure a successful in- 
ternship experience. 

Employer representatives 
work closely with employers to 
identify potential internship |K)- 
sitions, develop student intern- 



ship matches, and provide on- 
site follow-up support to the stu- 
dent and employer during the in- 
ternship. 

"Bridges" student interns 
Vikki, Mark, and Kristen were 
assigned employer representa- 
tives who coached them on how 
to ainduct themselves during 
job interviews and arranged in- 
terviews for them with compa- 
nies where ihey could work aiid 
gain professional experience. 



Of the interview process, 
Vikki Washington observed: **It 
gives the employer a chance to 
look at you as an individual and 
not as person with a disability." 
Said Mark Anderson of his em- 
ployer representative, *They 
make it so much more receptive 
for a disabled person. You can 
go into a job with a lot more se- 
curity. It is not a question of 
whether or not you can do the 
job, but whether or not the job 
is accessible to you, and your co- 
workers receptive to you." 

Kristen Doherty's work in a 
busy personnel office has given 
her an additional perspective: 
'*In my job, I have the advantage 
of seeing how people get hired 
and why they are hired. I am 
competing just like everyone 
else and it gives me a sense I am 
part of the real world." 

The "Bridges" program has 
placed dozens of student interns 
like Vikki, Mark, and Kristen 
with employers in Montgomery 
County, Maryland, Chicago, and 
San Francisco. Funded by the 
Marriott Foundation for People 
with Disabilities, "Bridges" will 
be implemented in a number of 
major cities acr(v>s America dur- 
ing the next : .;■ eral years. 

Tra.'/ M programs like 
"Brid?.o> give dur nation's 
you;j;7 people with disabilities 
tS)c opportunity for full partici- 
pation in society while helping 
businesses gain a)nfidence in 
employing a valuable new source 
of workers, llie op[K)rlunity is 
evident, the need is obvious: 
transition efforts are critical to- 
day because the future needs 
everyone. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND 
WOR KER S WITH DISABILIT IES 



John Dewey» the philosopher 
and educator, once wrote that ''to 
And out what one is fitted to do 
and to secure an opportunity to 
do it is the key to happiness." As 
Americans, we hold the belief 
that our society can provide its 
citizens with opportunities to 
pursue happiness, which is 
clearly spelled out as one of the 
unalienable rights set down by 
Thomas Jefferson in the Decla- 
ration of Independence. Where 
do workers with disabilities stand 
in reg9rd to the pursuit of happi- 
ness, especially through employ- 
ment? What can be done to im- 
prove the opportunities of work- 
ers with disabilities for meaning- 
ful work? What types of jobs are 
likely to be available in the fu- 
ture? 

EMPLOYMENT FORECASTS 

In many ways the task of assur- 
ing greater participation in the 
work force by workers with dis- 
abilities seems overwhelming. 
Yet, much is being done to move 
forward in the employment arena 
- from legislation such as the 
Americans with Disabilities Act 
of 1990» which prohibits discrimi- 
nation and requires access to 
many new employment settings, 
to continued research and devel- 
opment initiatives to enhance 
the potential of workers with dis- 
abilities to pursue employment. 
Yet, even with these develoo- 
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ments, workers with disabilities 
will need to have an understand- 
ing of future opportunities in the 
work force. 

Career counselors and those 
involved in career decision-mak- 
ing must continually wrestle with 
the ever changing nature of the 
work environment. Reality- 
based career exploration calls for 
an ongoing assessment of current 
labor markets and projections 
for the future. The study of 
employment trends addresses 
many factors, including demo- 
graphic, technological, educa- 
tional, and socioeconomic 
changes, and involves intensive 
analysis of how these complex 
variables interact to affect em- 
ployment. 

Fortunately, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in the U. S. 
Department of Labor regularly 
prepares projections of labor 
force growth, occupations, and 
industry labor needs. In a series 
of recent articles, forecasts were 
provided for 1988 to 2000. Using 
the moderate of three alternative 



projections, the labor force is es- 
timated to grow at an annual rate 
of about 1.2 percent during this 
period compared with 2.0 per- 
cent for the previous 12 years 
(Fullerton, 1989), resulting in a 
labor force of about 141 million 
by the year 2000 (a net increase of 
19 million). 

The forecasts are for approxi- 
mately 18 million new jobs with 
growth primarily taking place in 
the service sector, including in- 
creases in retail trade of 3.8 mil- 
lion, health services of 3.0 mil- 
lion, business services of 2.7 mil- 
lion, and government employ- 
ment of 1.6 million - manufac- 
turing is expected to decrease 
from 19.4 to 19.1 million (Per- 
sonick, 1989). The report also 
forecasts that the rate of growth 
for services will be considerably 
slower than in the recent past; 
that there will be a pronounced 
shift in manufacturing toward 
more highly skilled jobs; and that 
significant growth will occur in 
health and business services. 

Finally, Kutscher (1989), in 
summarizing the forecasts, re- 
ported that the projected slower 
growth for the labor force, com- 
bined with an optimistic forecast 
for the economy to produce a 
larger number of jobs, could cre- 
ate low unemployment during 
this era. However, he identifies 
two critical concerns that must 
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be addressed: the education of 
workers and productivity, both 
of which have to be improved 
significantly in order to have an 
economy capable of competing 
internationally, 

FOREO^rrs 

AND WORKERS WITH 
DISABILITIES 

What do these projections 
mean for workers with disabili- 
ties? First, career choices must 
be made in light of the most re- 
cent forecasts for career oppor- 
tunities* Those professionals 
and consumer advocates in- 
volved in career counseling for 
people with disabilities must 
remain attuned to changing la- 
bor markets and make sure that 
current techni^^ics are being 
used in the counseling process. 
In addition, accommodations 
and technology are rapidly open- 
ing job opportunities and careers 
that were earlier considered dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, for 
people with disabilities. 

Second, education and train- 
ing are critical employment pre- 
requisites, especially for the bet- 
ter jobs. As a result of the Reha- 
bilitation Act of 1973 and the 
Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act of 1975, more stu- 
dents with disabilities are pro- 
vided with mainstream education 
and training. This is particularly 
critical in light of the forecasts 
for the future. Continuing ef- 
forts toward access to education 
are essential to pr .i\ ie meaning- 
ful, secure, and unancially re- 
warding jobs. 

Third, the shift from an indus- 
trial to an information and serv- 



ice economy should make it pos- 
sible for many more people with 
disabilities to enter the labor 
force, given that other conditions 
are maintained. Many of the jobs 
do not require physical exertion, 
and with options such as tele- 
commuting, these jobs can be 
done by individuals with severe 
disabilities. A large number of 
the service sector positions may 
be open to individuals with learn- 
ing disabilities. Therefore, the 
information and service econ- 
omy appears to provide en- 
hanced employment opportuni- 
ties for many people with dis- 
abilities. 

Finally, the nation's produc- 
tivity is dependent on the contri- 
butions of all workers, including 
people with disabilities. Produc- 
tivity is measured by economists 
and labor specialists in terms of 
output per worker. For several 
years, there has been a concern 
about the relative productivity of 
American workers in compari- 
son with foreign workers. H'^ v- 
ever, for workers with disutili- 
ties, the lack of opportunity to 
demonstrate productivity has 
been the major problem. This 
underutilized pool of talent 
could do much to improve the 
productive output of the nation. 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
RESOURCES 

Funded through OSERS' Na- 
tional Institute on Disability and 
Relia'uilitation Research, the 
University of Arkansas Research 
and Training Center in Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation (RTC) has 
been involved over the p2St sev- 
eral years in studies to develop 
and test employment and career 



development interventions. 
Through a series of studies ad- 
dressing both individual charac- 
teristics and elements in the 
employment environment, the 
RTC has produced a number of 
products that can be used in ca- 
reer planning, preparation, and 
initiation. 

The selection of a meaningful 
career can be enhanced through 
a systematic review of key em- 
ployment-related characteristics 
of the individual. Faculty at the 
RTC have developed techniques 
to facilitate the career planning 
process. These procedures rep- 
resent a comprehensive ap- 
proach that includes measures of 
apMtudes, interests, w*ork habits, 
career maturity, job seeking 
skills, and social skills appropri- 
ate to work environments. 

While career planning results 
in a profile of interests, apti- 
tudes, career maturity, and ca- 
reer-related skills, skill develop- 
ment needs are also identified in 
the process. A companion series 
of career preparation interven- 
tions has been produced at the 
RTC, including Vocational Cop- 
ing Training. Job Application 
Training, and Getting Employ- 
ment Through Interview Train- 
ing. These techniques involve 
information processing and so- 
cial skills models to develop task 
performance, teamwork, super- 
vision, and socializing skills, and 
behavioral techniques to develop 
job application and interviewing 
skills. 

In addition to assisting people 
with disabilities in the develop- 
ment of employment skilh» there 
is a concurrent need for research 
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to address the employment envi- 
ronment Because of their reluc- 
tance to readily accept workers 
with disabilities, active interven- 
tion with employers is often nec- 
essary to market rehabilitation 
services and create employment 
opportunities. In response to the 
need for marketing strategies in 
keeping with changing markets, 
the RTC produced a job 
development and placement 
intervention, RehabMark . that 
can be used to systematically 
develop and maintain positive 
relationships with employers. 
This intervention can be used by 
consumer advocates, rehabilita- 
tion counselors, placement spe- 
cialists^ or others involved in 
identifying and developing job 
opportunities, and RehabMark 
training materials are now being 
disseminated by the RTC 
through a national training proj- 
ect. 

Currently, the RTC has re- 
search and development activi- 
ties in eight areas, all of which 
address employment issues. 
Studies of techniques for career 
and rehabilitation planning con- 
tinue through a project to design 
and study model employability 
centers for career development. 
This effort has resulted in a 
comprehensive career planning 
service at the Hot Springs Reha- 
bilitation Center in Hot Springs, 
Arkansas. A companion project 
calls for the development and 
evaluation of methods to opti- 
mize involvement in the career 
choice process by the person with 
a disability. 

A third project addresses the 
transition from school to work 
through the study of strategies 



that enable special and voca- 
tional education and vocational 
rehabilitation agencies to help 
employers and youth with dis- 
abilities in the transition proc- 
ess. This activity is being con- 
ducted In cooperation with the 
Arkansas Governor's Inter- 
agency Council on Self-SufTi- 
ciency, which includes represen- 
tatives of the state's human serv- 
ice and education agencies. The 
research includes evaluations of 
the effectiveness of model dem- 
onstration programs located in 
predominantly rural areas. 

Return to work after mid-ca- 
reer disability is a major national 
concern because of the many 
workers who leave the work force 
after this experience. A project is 
underway to study methods to 
reestablish work goals and plans, 
to reconnect the worker with the 
work site, and to renew a com- 
mitment to a career, using spe- 
cific interventions in each of 
these areas. One of the exciting 
developments in this effort has 
been the systematic study of the 
Better Days Job Fairs program, 
conducted in cooperation with 
Days Inn of America. 

The use of peer support to 
facilitate employment is being 
investigated by another study, 
using workers with disabilities as 
peer helpers for job seekers. This 
project uses the concept of the 
Jobs Rally program to bring 
workers with disabilities and 
their peers together to deal with 
the job search process. The ap- 
proach lends itself well to a wide 
variety of settings, including in- 
dependent living centers, 
schools, and rehabilitation facili- 
ties. 



The role of independent living 
programs in the provision of 
employment services is being sys- 
tematically studied by the RTC 
Beginning with a national survey 
of the programs to determine 
their level of effort in the em- 
ployment area, the project in- 
cludes research on career devel- 
opment, peer support, and em- 
ployment advocacy services by 
independent living programs. 
The results to date have revealed 
considerable employment-re- 
lated activity by the programs and 
a great deal of interest in helping 
to address these issues in their 
communities. 

The RTC is active in needs 
identification research through a 
project designed to lead to a na- 
tional agenda to improve em- 
ployment preparation services 
and policies - a joint effort of the 
President's Committee on Em- 
ployment of People with Dis- 
abilities, the Epilepsy Founda- 
tion of America, the American 
Council for the Blind, the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind, the 
Association on Handic^^pped 
Student Service Programs in 
Post-Secondary Education, Gal- 
laudet University, the National 
Head Injury Foundation, and the 
Spina Bifida Association. 

Another employment-related 
project involves research and 
training for a statewide sup- 
ported employment project, a 
cooperative effort of the state 
rehabilitation, developmental 
disabilities, and mental health 
agencies. The project has served 
young adults from over the entire 
state, almost half of whom are 25 
years or younger, with over 80 
percent having mental retarda* 
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tion as a primary disability. 
Twenty-seven vendors across the 
state are working with local 
schools and specialized rehabili- 
tation counselors in providing 
the services. 

Finally, research is underway 
to prepare curriculum materials 
for the Life-Centered Career 
Education (LCCE) approach to 
career development, and materi- 
als are being developed in the oc- 
cupational guidance and prepa- 
ration domain to address six com- 
petencies: knowing and explor- 
ing occupational possibilities; 
selecting and planning occupa- 
tional choices; establishing ap* 
propriate work habits and behav- 
ior; seeking, securing, and main- 
taining employment; developing 
physical and manual skills; and 
obtaining specific occupational 
skills, llie approach is to inte- 
grate the employability assess- 
ment and development strategies 
into the LCCE methods. 



In conclusion, this is indeed a 
dynamic era* Major changes in 
national legislation over the past 
twenty years have set the stage 
for an entirely different set of life 
experiences for workers with dis- 
abilities. These years have wit- 
nessed the opening of educa- 
tional institutions, employment 
opportunities, and society in 
ways unforeseen in the early 
1970s when major federal legisla- 
tion for access to education and 
federal employment was being 
developed and implemented. 

Forecasts for the future are 
favorable, with many new jobs 
being created between now and 
the year 2000. Resources are 
becoming more and more avail- 
able to help people with disabili- 
ties acquire marketable job 
skills, and to open employment 
opportunities to them. However, 
the full participation of people 
with disabilities in American 
society is certainly not a reality - 



far from it. Yet, to paraphase 
Winston Churchill, it is not the 
end, but perhaps the beginning 
of the end of the time when 
people with disabilities are de- 
nied the full pursuit of happi- 
ness. 
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